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when he gets old enough, he will go 
which way he pleases." How true 
we know this to be. 

Let us recognize then, as public 
school teachers of music, that we are 
not specialists, in the sense of our re- 
lationship to the student, but only in 
relation to the subject we teach. In 
summing up the whole matter, we 
must bear our part in training the 
child through music in reference to 
that which will constitute for him 
the largest, and fullest life, not that 
lie may be able to earn a livelihood, 
not efficiency in reference to any 
trade, art, or profession, but that as 
a result of his public school educa- 
tion, he will launch out into a higher 
sphere, than would have been pos- 
sible for him without his public 
school education. 



The Defining of Music to its 
Expressive Use 

By Estelle Carpenter, San Francisco 

An article which has greatly in- 
terested me, and which I have re- 
cently come across is one that was 
written by Miss Marie Hofer, and 
published some time ago, in The 
Teachers' College Record. 

I enjoyed the whole article but I 
especially took notice of the ideas 
expressed on Voice Control and Song 
Singing especially in relation to In- 
terpretation. 

I should like to quote the section 
of the article pertaining to these sub- 
jects in full, but lack of space pre- 
vents, so shall quote some parts and 
give a summary in as few words as 
possible. 

"The Emotional demands of song 
call for a deeper and fuller power 
than the ordinary use of the voice 
can allow. The American voice has 



been commonly characterized as 
superficial, lacking in depth and 
quality." 

Vital breath is the accompani- 
ment of the man of action, and 
breath is the accompaniment of all 
movement. This is borne out in 
such illustrations as the gasp, sigh, 
laugh, yawn, as found in children 
and animals, and in the artistic use 
of the breath by the artist. 

On account of abnormal living, 
lack of fresh air etc. breathing often 
becomes a negative function; and 
thus the vitality is less than should 
be for proper physical equipoise. 

City school children, who have 
been living badly on account of con- 
ditions, are subject to negative 
breathing and stooping shoulders 
unless constructive work along this 
line has been done. "In the act of 
sustained speech or song we are put- 
ting upon the the lungs a higher de- 
mand than the mere respiratory 
function entails, and through the 
more strenuous exercise of sustain- 
ing and supporting tone a higher 
degree of vitality is attained for the 
physical organism." 

Therefore, good constructive work 
in breathing through song should be 
done. 

In order to gain this sympathetic- 
support for song, an exercise should 
be given as playful device, as drawn 
directly from some suggestion in the 
song. For this reason exercises 
based on natural activities associated 
with breathing such as sipping, 
smelling, sighing, laughing, blowing, 
etc., are helpful. Simple exercises 
can be given for bodily poise and 
control. 

The inefficiency of the control of 
the body is quite apparent, as is 
shown in the exaggerated modern 
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facial expression. With the Greeks 
the whole body spoke, the face in 
contrast, remaining rather calm. 
To obtain dramatic singing in the or- 
dinary song work, we need the back- 
ground of the body. There may be 
no difficulty in obtaining outward 
semblance of expression, but the real 
inner meaning of the thought seems 
to be lacking. 

"Thus the fact that the larger life 
of a song is seldom reached is due to 
physical and vocal inability to reach 
the ideal, as well as to lack of con- 
ception. Motor activity is not yet 
enough "let loose" in the school room 
to provide the freedom of mind and 
body necessary for the higher ex- 
pression. The emphasis still rests 
upon one kind of thinking, that of 
the passive mental order, which is 
associated with sitting very still, 
with racking one's poor little brains 
for a well formulated and more or 
less stereotyped answer." 

'In our best songs we are called 
upon to exclaim, to state, to resolve, 
to argue, to command, and to per- 
suade. Our thought moves in the 
form of conversation, narrative, de- 
scription, or apostrophe. We are 
either in the personal active attitude, 
or the passive, reflective. Some at- 
titude on the part of the singer must 
always be assumed. Take but the 
next step and you have the gesture, 
the outer expression to the inner 
sense. The great singer, the great 
song puts you in active and adequate 
relation to the thought to be ex- 
pressed. 

Let the children enter into these 
situations and there will be a new 
warmth in song. 

A mere mental grasping of facts 
will not produce the artistic song. 
It is only when these facts are emo- 



tionally colored, when the imagina- 
tion seizes them and converts them 
into pictures, that interpretation 
arises. 

"As soon as the 'fact' becomes il- 
luminated into a living thing the 
body becomes involved in a higher 
way. The emotional reaction is 
shown in erect and alert carriage, 
deep breathing, animated expres- 
sion of face and eye. To this pe- 
culiar co-operation of mind and body 
may be attributed the Soul of Song. 

The true song is not born until 
this point of enthusiasm is reached. 
We have awakened a spiritual qual- 
ity as well as power which in time 
will become a lasting attribute of the 
individual." 

"Song in this way acts as a health- 
ful emotional stimulus which reacts 
for normal physical attitude toward 
expression." , 

By reading the above selections 
from this article I have felt greatly 
strengthened in my endeavors to- 
ward the use of the vital breath, body 
and spirit in interpretation of song. 

I have in planning my work con- 
sidered the age of the child for ges- 
ture work and for the presentation 
of subjects for the awakening of the 
understanding. 



Scrutinizing Our Material 

Stella R. Eoot, St. Cloud, Minn. 

The subject discussed in the meet- 
ing of the music section of the Min- 
nesota Educational Association in 
October, was "Efficiency in Public 
School Music as Adjudged by its 
Cultural Reaction upon the Indi- 
vidual and upon the Community." 

The most prominent suggestion 
was the need of holding to a higher 
standard in the choice of songs for 



